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THE ART OF LONGFELLOW. 



BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



When you have said Art, you have somehow promised your- 
self to say what you mean by Art, and to try bringing who hear 
you to an agreement with you. I suggest, as a compromise of 
tacit differences, that we call art Mastery, the power of over- 
coming whatever parts him who says or does a beautiful thing 
from him who hears or sees it done, and joining them in the love 
and joy of it. The poet has nothing to tell, except from what is 
actually or potentially common to the race. He will realize, so far 
as his process is conscious, that the thing in which any one thinks 
himself singular is the thing by which he is one with all other 
men, that the personal within is the universal without. This 
courage in frankly trusting the personal as the universal, is 
what made Longfellow not only sovereign of more hearts than 
any other poet of his generation, and more than any other poet 
who has lived, but now, on the hundredth anniversary after his 
birth, when a generation has passed since his death, has established 
him a master of such high degree that one who loves his fame 
may well be content without caring to ascertain precisely his 
place among the other masters. 

Such an inquiry seems to me so futile in every instance, and in 
this instance it could only be a disturbance of preferences. These 
are indeed no standards of value, but preferences are always re- 
spectacle, for they are sincere; prejudice itself must be tenderly 
handled, if not respected; and we must be patient of the exception- 
al misliking which is the necessary antithesis of liking; but which 
is no more a criticism than the liking. With Longfellow, it has 
had its way in making a certain early poem of his stand for his 
whole work, though, viewed with regard to the prevalent motive 
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and objective of his work, this poem is almost the least repre- 
sentative even of his earlier pieces. " A Psalm of Life," abound- 
ing in echoes from his reading and obeying an inherited rather 
than, inherent ethical ideal, is of nearly equal date with the 
" Hymn to the Night," which is as absolutely poetic, on its level, 
whatever one chooses to think that level is, as Milton's " Lycidas," 
or Keats's " Ode to Melancholy " or Tennyson's " Tithonus," 
and is truly the dominant of that various music in which the 
painted panes of mediaeval churches and the painted leaves of 
primaeval forests alike thrill. Yet, if Longfellow's music had 
been all in that key, he would not have been the consoler of the 
multitudes who hid his words in their hearts, and who counted 
him one with themselves. 

He seems to have been always a man who felt very, 
very simply, and he spoke as simply as he felt. There 
is much, perhaps the most, to intimate that he did not 
think aside from the majority of his fellow men; and, 
if he went beyond them, it was with a clear lamp held so patient- 
ly aloft, and made to throw its light so broadly on their steps, 
that when they came up with him they could not believe they had 
ever doubted of the way. The secret of his immense favor, if we 
look for it apart from his singleness of soul, will be found in 
the fact that he was so deeply, so entirely, of his time and place 
in his most imaginative work. His very love of what was old, 
and strange and far affirmed him citizen of a country where he 
dwelt perforce amidst what was new, and known and near. He 
is the most literary of our poets; but to him literature was of 
one substance with nature, and he transmuted his sense of it 
into beauty by the same art, by which he transmuted to beauty 
the look of the familiar landscape, the feel of the native air, the 
scent of the mother earth. But he did not go to literature or to 
nature, and he did not come again from either, without a serious 
sense of what he owed to the world about him. If there was a 
meaning in a page read or a day lived, which could teach or 
help, Longfellow must impart it to his verse. This duteous 
tendency becomes conscious in his poem of " The Singers," where 
the " youth with soul of fire," and the " man with bearded face " 
singing in the market-place, and the gray minstrel, chanting 
in "cathedrals dim and vast," contend in the rivalry which was 
the allegory of his own subjective struggle. 
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" And those who heard the singers three 
Disputed which the best might be; 
For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in the heart. 

" But the great Master said, ' I see 
No best in kind, but in degree. 
I give a various gift to each, 
To charm, to strengthen and to teach. 

" ' These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright, 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.'" 

This was the ideal of that New England mind which flowered 
into the beauty of the New England life in those happy years 
before the great Civil War, when men thought they had 
found the promise of all good in the lasting peace which was 
to be the solvent of every grief and every fear. The hard old 
creeds had softened from duty to God into duty to man; the af- 
firmation of justice in the Judge of all the earth had become the 
affirmation of love among men. The same strain heard ethically in 
Longfellow is heard mystically in Emerson, humorously in 
Lowell, lyrically in Whittier. Not to have somehow rendered al- 
legiance to that ideal of New England, would have been for 
any poet of New England exile and suicide; such a poet would 
have been dateless and homeless. The art that did not strengthen, 
and that did not teach, was the art that did not charm, and that 
formed the only discord. 

But, like other rules drawn from practice, the rule laid down 
in " The Singers " was not the rule that always, or that of tenest, 
governed Longfellow in his poetry. The formulation of any 
faith in a creed is the beginning of question, and when Longfel- 
low declared himself in behalf of the art which strengthens and 
teaches his own art was becoming more and more the art that 
charms. Perhaps he had remotely and obscurely felt this; from 
time to time he may have had a bad conscience in the delight of 
beauty alone, and wished to make his peace with the ideal of 
his time and place. The conjecture becomes fantastic if we push 
it; but it is interesting to note how, in certain of his most 
popular poems, which are often his best, the ethical strain seems 
an afterthought, and the moral is as plainly a tag as any text 
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coming out of the mouth of a saint in an archaic picture. " The 
Village Blacksmith " is entirely a poem, if you leave off the need- 
less last two stanzas in which it becomes a homily. The like may 
be said of "The Norman Baron"; "The Fire of Driftwood" 
charms solely till you come to the last stanza. Other familiar pieces 
have the same excellence and the same defect. The " Excelsior " 
is frankly an allegory, thotigh it moves, if any one will read it 
simply, like a veritable passage of the human story. Many poems, 
like "The Belfry of Bruges," are each a blend of that which 
charms with that which teaches or strengthens. At the same 
time that Longfellow was writing such pieces, which, however 
we love them for their essential beauty and however dear we 
hold them because they have become part of ourselves, we must 
feel are hurt artistically by the open ethical endeavor in them; 
he was writing other pieces, as popular, which are without alloy 
of sermoning, which are pure singing, pure imagining. Take 
"The Burial of the Minnesink," simple, fine, absolute; "The 
Skeleton in Armor," a picturesque dramatization of the most 
shadowy of suggestions ; " The Slave's Dream," with its glorious 
pageantry ; " The Quadroon Girl," in restraint of its insurpassable 
pathos ; and you shall seek in vain for any trace of preaching. 

Longfellow's talent was graced by a scholarship so hospitably 
responsive to the appeal of what was beautiful, in any aspect of 
literature or of nature, that we are continually tempted to forget 
how deeply Puritan he was by race and tradition, and how, when 
he withdrew from the thought of the pleasant things he had seen 
in many lands and read in many languages, it must have been to 
find himself, as it were, in a silent chamber darkened by the 
shadow of the ancestral wilderness, and very remote from the 
gayety of Spanish suns and the warmth of German stoves. We 
hardly realize how very introspective he was, and how much given, 
in the old Puritanic fashion, to self-question, to the interrogation 
of his motives, and to the judgment of his actions. Of all our 
poets, he had lived most in the world, both at home and abroad, 
and, until such a sorrow as comes to few sequestered him for a 
time, he lived rather constantly in it; he harmlessly and wisely 
enjoyed it; yet, again and again, he turned from it to ask his 
soul of that other and greater world within, which in some hour 
every man frequents with joy or fear. There is no token of belief 
in any state of expiation or fruition in these questionings; yet 
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in such poems as " Mezzo Cammin," " Epimetheu6," " Pro- 
metheus," " Victor and Vanquished," " Memories," which I name 
not meaning to leave out others, and meaning above all to in- 
clude his great and beautiful "Morituri Salutamus," he con- 
fesses himself, and invokes upon his sin of commission or omission 
whatever penance seems just, or else gives himself absolution as 
part of the inevitable and the involuntary in the cosmic frame. 
In other words, his art was essentially religious art, as religious 
as Dante's, as Milton's, as Wordsworth's. 

It has been with surprise, in my latest reading of his verse, 
that I have seen how intensely Longfellow has said himself in 
the intimate things in which a man may say himself without 
shame. These are pure utterances of personal feeling, but their ef- 
fect is in that high ether where the personal is sensible of mergence 
in the universal, purified of what is transient, impermanent, ex- 
trinsic. It has been noted that, among all his poems, there is only 
one that may be called a love poem ; but a great many of them are 
poems of feeling such as comes before passion, and endures with 
it and remains after it, and is the clear note of supreme song, in 
which childhood and manhood and age find themselves joined. It 
is among these poems of pure feeling, personal, universal, eternal, 
that Longfellow's art wholly frees itself from the sense not only 
of technic, of material, but of ethical purpose. As you read poems 
like the " Hymn to the Night," " The Two Angels," " My Lost 
Youth," the group of sonnets called "Three Friends of Mine," 
" My Books," " A Nameless Grave " and, above all, " Changed," 
you are pierced with that anguish 

" Whose balsam never grew," 
yet you are consoled only and taught only by the common pathos 
in which your peculiar pang is lost. " The Bridge," so well 
known, and " The Bridge of Cloud," which merits to be so well 
known, both in their different, but not very different, sorts, quite 
absolutely appeal, and the one in its human sympathy is not 
simpler and clearer than the other in its expression of an artistic 
mood. If we are always asking this poetic effect to be some- 
thing apparently unqualified by striving and wholly released from 
circumstancing and conditioning, I think we have our desire in 
the pure emotion of " Aftermath." 

" When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
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And the dry leaves strew the path; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow, 

And gather in the aftermath. 

" Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom; 
But the rowen mixt with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom." 

The pathos of this cannot be more apparent to age than to 
youth; it is the pathos of mortality by which our life is 
haunted from beginning to end ; and youth foreknows it, as fully 
as age knows it. It is mastered here in an effect so self-contained, 
so completed, so poised, that a syllable more or a syllable less 
would disturb its delicate balance. A poet is not only 
imaginative for what he does, but for what he makes us do, for 
the imagination which he creates in us, and Longfellow has this 
magic power upon us in a score of pieces, in a hundred passages, 
through a sort of spiritual intimacy, which owns us close akin, 
whether we are young or old, great or mean, so only we are mortal ; 
and which, in some lines of his written when he was an ageing 
man near his death, constrains us with wonderful self-restraint 
through the common experience. 

"Four by the clock and not yet day; 
But the great world rolls and wheels away, 
With its cities on land, and its ships at sea, 
Into the dawn that is to be! 

" Only the lamp in the anchored bark 
Sends its glimmer across the dark, 
And the heavy breathing of the sea 
Is the only sound that comes to me." 

This brief sigh of lonely patience is of imaginative force not 
only to bring us within the circle of the poet's consciousness, bxit 
to make each of us its centre. It is on the face of it mere state- 
ment, mere recognition, but it is the finest art; the power of im- 
parting emotion, unhindered by apparent effort, can have no 
effect beyond it. 
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I should like to quote from the sonnets called " Three Friends 
of Mine," that one on Agassiz, but I cannot do so without fear 
that the context will give an undue sense of what was the more 
moving in Longfellow's verse because his dominant mood was so 
far from despondent. 

" I stand again on the familiar shore, 

And hear the waves of the distracted sea 

Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the seaweed on the ocean's floor, 

The willows in the meadow and the free, 

Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead and come no more? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 

Are busy with their trivial affairs, 

Having and holding? Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature's mysterious manuscript and then 

Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead?" 

It is as if the eternal primitive in Agassiz called to the 
eternal primitive in Longfellow, and he could not help responding 
in the simplicity of this touching lament. It is something very 
timeless, very placeless, unless you choose to say it is of any 
time and any place. The gray Homeric head, lifted in pathetic 
interrogation of the pale sky of the Nahant shore, might con- 
vertibly, in the unchanging round of human experience, seem 
challenging the same dumb mystery beside the Chian strand. 
After all the centuries of the race's story; after the optimistic 
faith of the man, and his many resolute affirmations of a meaning 
beyond the meaningless, the long-hoping spirit is clouded in the 
doubt which comes to each in his turn, and the poet implores the 
friend he has lost, as if they were parted in the earliest dawn of 
the world: 

"Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead?" 

Simplicity, though I have used it so often, is not quite the 
word for the condition of Longfellow's art. If ever the artist was 
unconscious, he cannot be so now, after the innumerable genera- 
tions of conscious men; but he can still be unaffected, and Long- 
fellow was, above everything and before everything, unaffected. 
His sincerity was without these alloys of motive, those grudges 
and vanities which debase and limit our universality and dwarf 
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us from men to individuals. He had always imagined in his 
loyalty to his native air, a sort of duty he had to give his 
country, a poem which should be not only worthily, but 
distinctively American, and such a poem he did give her in the 
"Evangeline." He gave it on his own terms, of course, and 
this most American, and hitherto first American, poem of any- 
thing like epic measure, remains without a rival, without a com- 
panion. 

The poet's art in mere story - telling is admirably structur- 
al in it; he builds strongly and symmetrically, as he always does, 
though sometimes the decoration with which he heaps the classic 
frame distracts us from the delight of its finely felt proportion. 
Here again he is entirely unaffected, while being as far from sim- 
plicity as convention itself can go. The characters are not persons, 
but types : the lovers, the old fathers, the notary, the village priest, 
the neighbors one and all, are types like the figures in little 
eighteenth-century tales, or the older-fashioned operas. But the 
poet brings to them his tender sense of their most moving story, 
and he so adds his own genuine nature to theirs that they live as 
truly and strongly as if they had each been studied from people of 
the real world, to an 'effect of such heartache in the witness as is 
without its like in poetry. 

By an instinct which never failed him in mere teehnic, he chose 
a form of verse which other poets had successively rendered more 
and more repulsive to the English ear, and he so endeared it to 
the sense that it remains inseparable from the story and the 
pathos of the story. As unerringly as he employed the dactyls 
and spondees of the " Evangeline," he employed the trochees of 
the " Hiawatha," and made his reader as fully at home in the one 
measure as in the other. That somewhat of primitive, of 
elemental, in him, always consistent with his scholarship and his 
gentle worldliness, lent itself to the need of the wild legends, and 
realized them to the imagination of an alien age and race 
through an art entirely frank in its mannerisms. An 
epic of our Indian life could not have been possible without 
the consciousness with which the poet so unaffectedly approached 
it, and he boldly availed himself of the reliefs to the seriousness 
of his theme with which the quaint and whimsical, the childish, 
quality of savage fancy had invested its episodes. Yet his freedom 
did not infringe in these; by their means it emancipated the more 
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to their due effect the main incidents which are originally and 
ultimately of epic solemnity. His art was creatively at work be- 
fore the work visibly began; and without a prescience of the 
fittest ways and means, it could not have embodied itself in the 
beauty it invented. 

I feel the same concerning the " Evangeline," and con- 
cerning " The Courtship of Miles Standish " and " The 
Tales of a Wayside Inn," and the many and many tales and 
stories and anecdotes and allegories, from every region of his 
wide reading, with which the poet's all-pervading and ever- 
kindling interest made so much human association a part of his 
own life and of ours. 

In the beginning, and at times after the beginning, 
he perhaps — but I am not sure of this — loved best the 
tale which would teach something, or would turn in the telling 
into a parable. But more and more, as time passed, and eternity 
approached, he seemed to choose or to be chosen by the passages 
of experience or the plays of fancy which invited no exegesis, and 
scarcely suffered any, but which were enough in themselves for 
any occasion of the reader's profit or pleasure. 

"The Courtship of Miles Standish" is such a story and in 
its lower level of comedy is of a perfection which the " Evange- 
line " does not always keep on its heights of tragedy. It is as hu- 
morously as that is pathetically imagined, and in the handling of 
the same verse it shows more of what is like native ease and col- 
loquial habit. It does not matter, for the poetic verity, whether the 
original anecdote is questionable or not; but it matters everything 
that an image of a little remote and very simple world, broke off 
from the English stony, and stranded on our wild New England 
shore, should take us with a sweet enchanting probability far be- 
yond any force of fact. 

It is in an advance beyond the "Evangeline" that 
the people of the "Miles Standish" tend to be more 
of characters and less of types, though so typical, so universal, so 
eternal in their personal relation that no lovers of any time could 
fail to read themselves into the hero and heroine. 

Like the "Evangeline" and the "Hiawatha" it has 
the unity of design which is wanting to " The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn," where the pictures are set successively in such a frame 
as many artists have used before, each having to make its 
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effect with the spectator, unaided by strong common relation. 
But what charming pictures they are, how good every one in 
its way ! " Paul Revere's Ride," " King Robert of Sicily," " The 
Saga of King Olaf," " The Birds of Killingworth," " The Bell 
of Atri," "Lady Wentworth," "The Baron of St. Castine," 
"Elizabeth," "The Rhyme of Sir Christopher"; what life do 
not these dear names stir within that death which each of us be- 
comes who has outlived his youth! The poet tells again some 
strange or familiar story, something far-brought in date or place 
from the reaches of his measureless reading, or found in the 
memories of his first years, and each story takes his quality, 
and renews or matures itself at his touch. It has been noted to 
me by a friend whose critical sense is of one kind with his poetic 
insight, how whatever Longfellow said became his own in 
that unmistakable voice of his, which, when you heard it, left 
you in no doubt who was speaking, no matter who had spoken 
the like thing before. If one must not say that his voice is 
more distinctly heard in those poetic tales than in his larger 
utterances, one feels a peculiar pleasure in its sound there, 
such as no other story-teller's has, charm never so 
sweetly, so wisely. 

I have sometimes been ready to say that Longfellow was likest 
himself in these most lovable moments; but I have found that in 
every master excellence is more varied than we are apt to fancy 
it: and so I cannot say more than that these things are very 
like him. 

There is a fine aoristie quality in them, so that in his verse the 
sinking of the "Cumberland" by the Confederate ironclad in 
Hampton Roads becomes an event of one poetic contemporaneity 
ivith any event of the remotest time or place which takes his fancy 
or kindles his feeling. 

This aoristie quality, you might contend, was his invention, his 
most original contribution; but then what shall you say of the 
delicate impressionism of some such a piece as "Afternoon in 
February," a picture all in delicate gray tones, but as like nature 
as anything you could look at out of your window? Or what of 
that brave delight in the "Lines to an Old Danish Song Book?" 
Or of the gentle, compassionate dejection in the exquisite poem 
called " Weariness "? Or of the descriptions and characterizations 
in " Evangeline "? Or of the perfect poselessness of the sonnets, 
vol. oxxxxrv. — no. 610. 81 
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one and all? Or of the wild melancholy thrill in "My Lost 
Youth"? Or of the subtle analysis of quiet waiting for the 
poetic impulse in the lines called "Becalmed"? They are all 
alike like Longfellow. Some one else might have written them 
perhaps ; but I believe not. 

Longfellow wished above everything to be true; and the con- 
stant pressure of his genius was towards clarifying his 
emotion and simplifying his word. He must choose in the 
end rather to be with the Greeks than with the Goths in build- 
ing the lofty rhyme, and in the architecture of his later period 
he gave us oftener the repose of the temple than the 
aspiration of the minster. A certain sculptural bareness which 
one feels, at times, is perhaps the farthest reach of this tendency. 
When the critic and poet, already cited, said as we talked in our 
equal love of Longfellow, " Every now and then I come upon a 
verse in him which is a line of prose," I could not deny it. Of 
course, Longfellow wrote prose in the form of verse, and so did 
Tennyson, and so did Milton, and so, too, did Wordsworth, and 
Byron and Shelley, and Browning, and Emerson. Shakespeare 
himself wrote quantities of prose in rhythmical shape, and very 
often not even his own prose. I think that the prose of Long- 
fellow's verse in his later period was the effect of much-questioned 
and long-meditated art. He felt that it did not matter whether 
he cast his thought in rhythm, or after the usage of the Eliza- 
bethan drama let it go without modulation. 

In his earlier work, as in his earlier taste, he was 
very Bomantic, or to use an apter word, Gothic; but 
he became more and more Hellenic. It will be in- 
teresting for those who are interested in this point, to contrast 
his earliest dramatic piece, "The Spanish Student," with the 
later, and almost latest, attempts in that form, " The New Eng- 
land Tragedies." In the first, Chispa and Baltasar speak their 
drolleries in unmodulated prose, as Shakespeare's clowns do; in 
the last Kempthom and Butter express themselves in the blank 
verse which the poet subdues to the occasions of their level. 

But the whole is of a simplicity in the words which the passion 
of the. drama lifts out of vulgar associations. Say what we will of 
the inadequacy of these dramas as we imagine them across the foot- 
lights, there can hardly be just question of their high siolemnity, 
their sombre and serious beauty. Longfellow would not have been 
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Longfellow if he had not wished to touch our hearts in them, not 
only as men, but also as fellow men, and have us feel the ache 
which wrings the soul in the presence of mistaken or unjust 
suffering a thousand years ago with a grief as fresh and keen as 
that in which we read ourselves into the martyr who died yester- 
day. The fact that the pieces are not theatricable does not of 
itself impeach their dramatic quality, and I do not know that 
the poet could have given them any narrative shape without 
loss to the beauty, in which they were imagined. As they show 
in his final disposition, the New England Tragedies form the 
climax of the larger dramatic whole which he called " Christus : 
A Mystery," and in which he, perhaps too arbitrarily, assembles 
with them " The Divine Tragedy " and " The Golden Legend." 
The poet's design is clear enough, and each part is firmly 
wrought, but the parts are welded, not fused, together. In " The 
Golden Legend," his love of the humor and pathos of old Ger- 
manic and Latin lands, where the generous American of his day 
so fondly dwelt, plays so long that the fancy wearies a little; 
and the meaning of the fable more nebulously than his 
wont. 

He is more truly, with all his love of the medieval past, 
at home in his native air, and the "New England Tragedies" 
are more convincing than either of the other parts. " The Divine 
Tragedy " is, in fact, the story of Christ dialogized from the dif- 
ferent Gospels, with an occasional light of legend cast sparingly 
and skilfully upon it. The curious interest of noting how won- 
derfully at the artist's touch the very words of the Evangelists 
fall into rhythmical order, and breathe a music not imagined in 
them before, takes the mind too often from the larger intention 
of the work. 

Unquestionably, it is the triumph of his skyey spirit, 
but aesthetically the trilogy falls into a place below his 
highest level, with lifts at moments to that level. 

Of course in speaking of Longfellow's art one does not speak 
of craftsmanship, of technie; that is as insensibly present as the 
air we breathe; and there are other traits of his mastery to 
which he so accustoms us that we are scarcely more conscious of 
them. In his mind_ there was a perfect clearness, and in his verse 
there is never t&e clouded word which embodies the clouded 
thought. All is limpid which flows from that source, whether 
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the current sparkles over shallows in the gayety which was some- 
times his mood, or flows into the sunny or shadowy depths, where 
the light and dark are alike transparent His spirit took the whole 
normal, simple, universal humanity into its embrace, and his 
art was like it. He did not love metaphysical subtleties or 
analytical scrutinies; the telescope that brought the heavens near 
to the homes of man might be in his hand, but not the microscope 
that revealed the morbid motion of their hearts. Such characters 
as he painted were typical, whether they were imaginary studies 
or were the accepted portraits of people far in time or space 
thronging his memory from his world-wide acquaintance with 
literature, and asking for some moment of the dolce lomo 
of his verse. To the mind's eye he presents himself like one of 
these : a large, sincere and unaffected presence, full of a kindness 
stayed by gentle dignity. 

!STo poet uttered more perfectly what was characteristically best 
in his own time and none ever informed that time more per- 
fectly with the good and the truth which were in himself. In his 
deep sense of his responsibility to something beyond and above 
the finest hedonism he stood with some of the greatest poets. 
If he was ethical, so was Dante, so was Milton, so was Goethe, 
so was Shakespeare himself when he was writing " Macbeth " 
and " Hamlet " ; so is the supreme genius of fiction, that Tol- 
stoy who has but now accused Shakespeare of being, as Emerson 
said of him, " after all, only the master of the revels." It is not 
necessary to compare Longfellow with these poets in order to 
ascertain the balance between the ethical and the aesthetic 
in him. 

I will only say for myself that I find the pieces in which 
he charms and teaches far outnumbering those in which he 
teaches and charms ; that first he is an artist and then a moralist. 
It was so from the beginning; but there was recurrently 
with these two kinds a middle species, in which he lapsed 
from the lyric to the didactic; and, though the lyrical prevailed 
with him more and more, the very last of the poems which he is 
known to have written, " The Bells of San Bias," returns to the 
explicit intentionality of some of his earlier pieces, while it is 
characteristically graced with that tender feeling for the past, for 
the alien, in which error and truth are reconciled and the con- 
solation flows from their reconcilement. 
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" Er«n as rivulets twain, from distant and separate sources, 
Seeing each other afar, as they leap from the rocks, and pursuing 
Each its different path, but drawing nearer and near, 
Hush together at last," — 

These different strains of the poef s art meet in his dying song, 
as they meet in no other song, and flow together into the evening 
sky beyond which we know there is night, and beyond which we 
hope there is morning. 

W. D. Howells. 



